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Notice to Reader— —_o ‘ ae oi MORRIS 
When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place 
a one cent stamp along- 
side of this notice, hand 


same to any postal 
employe and tt will be 


FRENCH OFFICERS IN’ A WELL-PROTECTED OBSERVATION 
piaced tm the hands of “POST ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
pi <tennans an antenes a es ee o Pits ; 


A. 8. BURLESON 
Postmaster-General — 
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A group of Red Indians from Oklahoma who are now members of a company of infantry in training 


at Camp 


N his desire to contribute to the allied 
| cause a fighting ability which this coun- 
try has learned from much and frequent- 

ly bitter experience to be second to none, the 
American Red Indian has been “ doing his 
bit ” in real earnest. According to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs at Washington the Indian 
tribes scattered throughout the United States 
have volunteered in large numbers in the 
army of the nation, besides contributing to 
the Liberty Loans to the extent of $9,000,000. 
This move is all the more surprising in view 
of the fact that since 1887 it was the deliber- 
ate and expressed policy of the Government 
of the United States to assimilate the Indian 
tribes to the great body of the American peo- 
ple. They remain, nevertheless, a sharply 
defined element in the population of the coun- 
try. It was in 1786 that the United States 
commenced to put in practice the reservation 
plan for the preservation and segregation of 
the Indian tribes, of which there were ap- 
proximately 300, totaling some 300,000 souls. 
At that period all the transactions with the 
tribes were by means of treaties, which 
meant that the Government still viewed them 
in the light of politically independent peoples. 
Dut the gradual expansion of the United 
States rendered necessary a change in this 
policy, so that in 1871 all dealings with the 
Indians were placed in the hands of a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. From that time on Con- 
gress exercised a major influence in all tribal 
affairs. In 1887 the re§fervation policy was 
so far modified as to permit individual In- 
dians to possess land héldings, and all sur- 
plus land was turned over to the settlement. 
This effected a decrease in the size of the 
reservations, while at the same time those 
holding lands were automatically admitted to 
American citizenship. Immediately 10,000 
Indians were added&tto the American popula- 
tion, and the procegs has been going on ever 
since. Every year from 1,000 to 2,000 In- 
dians apply for allotments of land, which 
means that they apply for citizenship priv- 
ileges. But all these acts were not without 
serious flaws. Land frauds and land scan- 
dals have been rife more or less continually 
up to 1905, and there have been frequent re- 
bellions on the part of several tribes who felt 
themselves unfairly dealt with by the nation 
and by unscrupulous exploiters. The census 
of 1910 shows that 33 per cent. of the Indians 
are of mixed white descent, these figures ap- 
plying only to the tribes in the United States. 
The pure Indian stock is being gradually elim- 
inated through the apparently greater stabil- 
ity and fertility of the hybrid stock. The lin- 
guistic variations persist, however, there be- 
ing over fifty different tongues, to say noth- 
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Travis, Texas. 
(lthoto Underwood 


& Underwood.) 


ing of the innumerable dialects. These bar- 
riers to communication are being broken 
down by increased attendance at Indian 
schools, of which the most famous is at Car- 
lisle, Penn., established in 1879. Agricultural 
and industrial efforts have greatly increased 
the Indian’s economic standing; in 1916 there 
were 35,000 Indian farmers, who from a 
total acreage of nearly 700,000 derived re- 
turns amounting to over $5,000,000. Adding 
to this the other earnings of the Indians will 
bring the total figure up to $15,000,000; 
$5,000,000 more than the 1917 Indian appro- 
priation by Congress. The total acreage of 
the reservations is 48,477,216, of which the 
largest is in Arizona, the home of the Navajo 
tribes. These lands accommodate 280 various 
tribes, totaling 291,014 Indians, of which 
forty-five tribes are Alaskan Eskimo Indian. 
Oklahoma contains the largest Indian popula- 
tion, nearly 75,000. 


EMBER of a family which for ten cen- 
turies has been one of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential in India, Sir 

Rabindranath Tagore, poet, philosopher, his- 
torian, and musician, stands accused before 
the British Government of direct complicity 
in German-encouraged plots for ‘the political 
revolt of India’s 300,000,000 inhabitants. 
Secret documents recently disclosed by the 
United States Government make mention of 
his name in connection with' the attempts of 
the German Government to foment discon- 
tent and rebellion in India, from which it 
appears that the recent visit of Tagore to 
the United States had other motives than 
those of culture. That Tagore is passion- 
ately interested in the political and economic 
affairs of his country he himself would be 
the last to deny, that his influence among 
the country’s people, and particularly among 
the Bengalis from whom he comes is im- 
mense, no one doubts. Born in 1860 in Cal- 
cutta, Rabindranath Tagore very early 
showed signs of a rare artistic and intellect- 
ual power. The early death of his mother 
threw him upon himself and his father who, 
although a “ maharaja” (“ great King”) by 
birth, was given the title of “‘ maharsi” 
(“sage”) by the devoted people. At 18 
Rabindranath was writing verse and giving 
himself up to that passion for contemplation 
and speculation which has always been the 
mark of Hindu character. After a period of 
intense subjective activity he married at the 
age of 23, but not until he had made his first 
visit to England in company with his father 
to complete his education and to acquire that 
grasp of the English tongue which later gave 








f the War 


to his translations of his Bengali songs such 
power and beauty. After his return to India 
he gave himself up to a life of creative 
activity on his estates, which he administered 
with justice and tact. His early observa- 
tions of Indian peasant life, together with the 
sociological studies he had made in England, 
gave a distinct humanitarian bent to his 
mind, a bent which he employed to good ef- 
fect in his unique little school at Shanti 
Niketan, based upon the “ forest schools ” 
ot old India. His administration of-his es- 
tates was so well conceived and well based on 
ideas of justice that he aroused the suspicion 
and resentment of certain English officials 
who feared that his system threatened the 
disciplinary morale of India’s subject peo- 
ples. Moreover, the poet did not mince words 
when he spoke of India’s political independ, 
ence; and numerous poems attest his uncon- 
querable aversion for all political oppres- 
sion. A change was brought about by the 
death in -quick succession of his wife, his 
daughter, and son; the latent vein of mys- 
ticism in him found a more intense expres- 
sion and his influence as a poet increased in 
a manner that is incomprehensible to the 
more prosaic Occidental. In 1913 the world 
was startled by the awarding of the Nobel 
prize for literature to this man, until then 
entirely unknown. This incident brought 
him to the attention of the West; transla- 
tions of his songs, plays, and philosophic 
works followed pell mell, and it was not 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the poet of British 
India and winner of the Nobel prize for Lit- 
erature, who is accused of participa- 
tion in pro-German activities. 


until his recent visit to America, in 1916. 
that it was realized by this country what a 
dynamic political force his mind was. At 
that time, however, he had hopes that Amer- 
ica would be the inspiration to a new epoch 
in political liberty; the European war, which 
he viewed as the last expression of an old 
order based on false nationalistic ideals. 
would, he hoped, terminate with a triumph 
for the ideals of Government which tlic 
United States had been trying to evolve. For 
the rest, American culture and art left no im- 
pression on him. In fact, Rabindranath 
Tagore is, by temperament and study, an 
anarchist in politics; his entire philosophy, 
an amalgam of generations of brilliant and 
aristocratic Indian leaders, is at once proud 
and tender, mystical and rebellious. 
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Private Thomas F. Enright, one 
of the: three first American 
soldiers killed in action in 
France. He came from Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., and had been in 
the army eight years. 
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Private Arthur J. Solari, 101st 
Infantry, died from gunshot 
wound, Feb. 6. He went to 
France with the first contingent. 
He was the sen of Mrs. Mary 
Solari of Boston, Mass. 




















Corporal Lee O. Sailors, died 
from wounds received while 
fighting, Feb. 5, 1918. He en- 
listed April 9, 1917. He was the 
son of Mrs. A. B. Osburn of 
Pittsburg, Kan. 











Private Merle D. Hay, one of the 
three first Americans killed in 
France. He was a native of Iowa, 
and before enlisting in May; 
1917, was a farmer at Glidden 
in that State. (Photo I. ¥. 8.) 


Private James B. Gresham, one 
of the three Americans killed in 
the first engagement with the 
Born in Kentucky, he 
enlisted in April, 1914, and was 
with Pershing in Mexico. 
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First Lieutenant William Hague, 
Engineers, who died in France, 


Jan. 1, 1918. His widow is now 





residing in San Francisco. 














Private Everett H. Duffy, lost in 
the sinking of the Tuscania.. He 
was the son of Mrs. J. A. Duffy 
of Sijgam Springs, Mo. 


Private William E. Vickers, lost 
in sinking of the Tuscania. 
was born in Kansas and was the 
son of J. M. Vickers of South- 
west City, Mo. 
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Private Franklin A. Church, lost 
in the sinking of the Tuscania. 
He was the son of Mrs. Frances 


FE. Church of Providence, R. I. 












Private John C. Johnson, lost in 
the sinking of the Tuscania. He 
was the brother of Miss Annie 


Johnson of Big Falls, Minn. 














Private Julius Wagner, lost in 
the sinking of the Tuscania. He 
was the son of Samuel Wagner 
| of Stamford, Conn. 





























Private Clea R. Bargerstock, 
lost in the sinking of the Tus- 
He was 23 years of age 
and a son of Mrs. Rilla Barger- 
stock of Marienville, Penn. 

















Corporal Erwin March, Infantry, 
killed in action Jan. 30, 1918. 
He was the son of Mrs. Mary 
March of Slayton, Minn. 


















Private John B. Bishop, lost in 
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the sinking of the Tuscania. He 
was the son of Mrs. Sarah J. 
Bishop of Foster, Okla. 
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The Strenuous Life Led by the Men of Americas J | 






































AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT CAMP MEADE, GUARDING THE 
BIPLANE IN WHICH COLONEL LEE, OF THE BRITISH 
FLYING CORPS ARRIVED FROM WASHINGTON. 


(@ International Film Service.) 
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A-BOVFE_ AN- : 
OTHER PHASE 
OF A BAYONET 
CHARGE. THESE 
MEN AT CAMP 
MEADE ARE 
JUMPING FROM 
A PARAPET AND 
BAYONETING 
THE DUMMIES 
WHICH REPRE: 
SENT GER- 
MANS. 


(© International Film 
Service, ) 


OF | 
AT LEFT ) 
A BAYONET | 
CHARGE AT 
CAMP MEADE. Vy 
MARYLAND. | 
THESE MEN 
ARRIVING AT AN 
ENEMY TRENCH 
PREPARE FOR A 
COUNTER- . 
ATTACK. 


(© International Film 
Service.) \ ; 
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Armies in Their Training Camps 
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BELOW--MEN 
OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST STATES IN 
TRAINING AT 
CAMP LEWIS, 
WASH. THEY ARE 
RETURNING FROM 
A HIKE 
(@ Com. on Pab. Inf. from 
Western Newspaper Union.) 


ABOVE NA 

TIONAL ARMY MEN 
AT CAMP MEADE 
BEING TRAINED TO 
GET OVER OBSTA- 
CLES OF ALL KINDS. 


14 International Film 
Service.) 
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(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


UNITED STATES TROOPS ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT LINE TRENCHES IN LORRAINE. 
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LANCE MEN IN THE FRONT LINE TRENCHES RENDERING 
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FIRST AID TO A SOLDIER WHO HAS BEEN 


S ATTACK 


» Com. on Pub. Inf. from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Varied Phases of American War Activities 





PENSACOLA. THE HYDROPLANE WON EASILY. 


(@ Com. on Pub. Inf. from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


A RACE BETWEEN A HYDROPLANE AND ITS FLEET TENDER RECENTLY TOOK PLACE OFF THE FLORIDA COAST AT 
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CADETS FROM THE SECOND TRAINING CAMP FOR OFFICERS IN PORTO RICO PARADING ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


(Photo Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Scenes of Activity on the Italian Front 
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. TRANSPORTING ITALIAN HEAVY ARTILLERY IN THE MONTE TOMBA REGION. THE PHOTOGRAPH GIVES A VIVID IDEA 
-¢° 


OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF WARFARE ON THIS FRONT. — 


(Italian Official Photo from Press Illustrating Service.) 
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ITALIAN TROOPS PROCEEDING IN AUTO TRUCKS TO THE TRENCHES IN THE ASIAGO SECTOR. 


(Italian Official Photo from Press Illustrating Service.) 
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THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH. REPRODUCED IN THREE SECTIONS. GIVES 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY IT IS OCCUPIED BY THE §& 
Photo © Caulfield and Shook from Underwood & Underwood. OF MEN DRAFTED FROM THE 
4 } “> INDIANA. AND 
CGO012 | 
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a Mational Army Cantonment in the South | 
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IONS, GIVES A COMPLETE PANORAMIC VIEW OF CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR, 

D BY THE 84TH (NATIONAL ARMY) DIVISION, CONSISTING 

) FROM THE STATES OF KENTUCKY The Panoramec Effect May Be Obtained by Pasting the Three Sections Together. 
IANA. AND ILLINOIS. 
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Canadian Troops in Bitterly Contested Lens Sector 


























CANADIAN ‘TROOPS: PASSING THROUGH A COMMU NIC ATION TRENCH IN THE SUBURB OF LENS, THE COAL MINING CEN- a 





(British Official Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 


DHILISH LROOPS CONSTRUCTING TRENCHES IN A FLOODED AREA NEAR BLANGY IN FRANCE. 




















1 6g: TRE, WHERE THE GIHRMANS STILL HOLD A STRONGLY FORTIFIED POSITION. 
‘ (Canadian Official Photo from Western Newspaper Union.) 
i 
| 
3 
; 
/ 
o |. ENTERING A TOWN ON THE FRENCH FRONT, THESE CANADIANS ARE GLADLY TRUDGING THROUGH THE SNOW FOR A, 
“> RESVITE FROM THE TRENCHES. THEY ARE CARRYING THEIR STEEL HELMETS ON THEIR BACKS. ‘> 
; ‘Canadian Official Photo from Western Newspaper Union.) ° 
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The Browning .Light Rifle and Heavy Machine Gun. 





ROWNING machine rifles and | 
heavy machine guns, are to be 
; largely used by the American 
, army in France. Both types are the 
invention of John M. Browning, 
4 whose achievements as a designer of 
firearms have given him a world- 
wide reputation. The machine rifle, 
model of 1918, air cooled, familiarly 
. called the “light Browning rifle.”’ is 
to be used chiefly as an offensive 
weapon, and is now being manu- 
factured on a quantity basis by ma- 
chire processes. By June it is ex- 
pected that several thousands a 
week will be turned out for the 
army instead of only a few score as 
. at present. The Colt-Browning 
machine gun, model of 1918, water 
cooled, familiarly known as_ the 
| F Browning heavy machine gun, is in- 
tended more as a defensive weapon, 
and is also about to be turned out 
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on a quantity basis. On Feb. 27 








both the rifle and heavy machine 
gun were tested at the Congress 
Heights range on the outskirts of 


Washington. Senators and Repre- TESTING THE BROWNING HEAVY MaA- 
sentatives tried their hand at shoot- CHINE GUN, WHICH CAN FIRE OVER 
ing with the light Brownings, which 600 SHOTS A MINUTE. 

weigh only fifteen pounds and are (© Harris 4 Ewing.) 

almost as easily handled as the or- 
dinary army rifle. They may be 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS USING BROWNING MACHINE RIFLES WHICH CAN BE USED 


AUTOMATICALLY OR SEMI-AUTOMATICALLY. % 


(© Harris 4 Ewing.) 





A’ FRENCH, A BRITISH 
AND AN AMERICAN OF- 
FICER INSPECTING 
A BROWNING MACHINE 
RIFLE. (© Garris 4 Ewing.) 
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SHOOTING FROM THE SHOULDER WITH THE BROWNING MACHINE RIFLE. THE 
¢ PHOTOGRAPH ALSO SHOWS HOW SPARE AMMUNITION IS CARRIED. 


(© International Film Service.) 
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operated as an automatic or a semi- 
automatic arm, there being a lever 
at the easy disposal of the rifleman. 
By putting the lever in first position 
the rifle is made to fire single shots 
by trigger release. By advancing 
the lever to second position the rifle 
works automatically, twenty cart- 
ridges being discharged in two and, 
a half to three seconds. The third 
lever position is the “safe” or lock- 
ing device. The Browning heavy 
machine gun, with its water jacket 
filled. weighs thirty-four and a half 
pounds, and is fired from a tripod. 
Eight men are assigned to each gun, 
but it can be handled by two or 
even by one man in an emergency. 
At the test on Feb. 27 one of the 
machine guns fired at the rate of 
more than 600 shots a minute. A 
full belt of 250 cartridges was fired 
from one of the heavy Brownings 
to see whether it would jam, but it 
did not. Tests for both types were 
considered in every way successful 
by the British and French officers 
as well as the American army men 
and civilian experts who were pres- 
ent. The demonstration was ordered 
to make it clear to members of 
Congress why the Ordnance Bureau 
put aside all other makes of machine 
guns as the standard weapons for 
the American Army, although no 
Browning guns had been built ex- 
cept the model weapons when the 
order was given. 
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More Ships for America’s New Merchant Fleet 

















THE FIRST STEEL SHIP EVER BUILT SOUTH OF NEWPORT NEWS IS SHOWN HERE JUST AFTER LAUNCHING. IT IS 
ay THE MEXOIL, 3,000 TONS, BUILT AT VIOLET. LA., FOR THE MEXICAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION. 


(Photo Underwood &£ Underwood.) 
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e ad ORANGE, TEXAS, IS ANOTHER SOUTHERN TOWN WHICH HAS BECOME A SHIPBUILDING CENTRE. THE PHOTO- ote 

: GRAPH SHOWS ONE OF THE VERY LARGE WOODEN SHIPS NOW BEING PRODUCED THERE. 7 
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The British Army’s Famous Tank Corps 
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A BRITISH TANK TEMPORARILY STUCK IN A TRENCH. BUT IT WAS NOT LONG BEFORE IT WAS EXTRICATED FROM 
ei THIS POSITION. 3 


(British Official Photo from the British 4 Canadian Recruiting Mission. ) 
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(British Official Photo from the British € Canadian Recruiting Mission.) 
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HOW A BRITISH TANK SMASHES ITS WAY THROUGH BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS. 


> . e (British Official Photo from the British € Canadian Recruiting Mission.) 
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Italian Troops on Skis Engaged in Patrol Work 
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ITALIAN TROOPS 





WEARING WHITE UNIFORMS AS CAMOUFLAGE AND EOUIPPED WITH SKIS FOR RECONNAISSANCE 
WORK ON THE SNOW COVERED MOUNTAINS. > 


(Italian Official Photo from Dr. V. Buffa.) 
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on the Mountains During the Winter Campaign 
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THESE SOLDIERS KNOWN IN THE ITALIAN ARMY AS “SCIATORI,” OR SKI-ERS, ARE ON PATROL DUTY ON THE HEIGHTS 
. WHERE THE TEUTONIC INVADERS ARE BEING HELD IN CHECK. 




















A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS WHERE THE ITALJANS HAVE BEEN CONDUCTING OPERATIONS DURING 
THE WINTER. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE REGION WHERE ITALIAN TROOPS NEED SKIS SO AS TO BE ABLE TO MOVE EASILY 


¢ (Italian Official Photos from Dr. V. Buffa.) > 
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A Flashlight on the War—Gas and Gas Masks 


EXT to U-boat ruthlessness, the gas 
attack is perhaps the most devilish 
development of the world war. It was 

sprung by the Germans near Ypres early in 
1915 as a complete surprise. The effects 
were deadly and demoralizing and were only 
prevented from becoming disastrous by the 
gallantry of the Canadian troops, who, pro- 
tected from the deadly vapor in some meas- 
ure by handkerchiefs which they tied over 
their faces—so the story goes—were able to 
hold the Germans in check. This attack and 
many subsequent ones were made by means 
ol gas containers, distributed at short in- 
tervals along the line and each supplied with 
a tube and stopcock. When the wind was in a 
favorable position, that is, blowing gently 
toward the allied lines, .the stopcocks were 
opened and the gas—chlorine—allowed to 
escape. The gas emerging in liquid form, 
immediately vaporized and rolled in greenish 
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Horn Operated by Means of Compressed Air, Giving a 
Blast Which May Be Heard for a Mile, to 
Warn Soldiers of a Gas Attack. 

(© Committee on Public Information from Inter- 
national Film S+ ie 


yellow clouds along the ground. The effects . 


were more deadly than bullets, and after that 
first attack at Ypres the allied hospitals were 
filled with victims. The gas produced an 
acute inflammation of the lungs, in many 
cases fatal, and even those of the victims who 
survived were mere wrecks of men. The 
Allies were quick to adopt. the new engine of 
war, and since then gas has played more and 
more a part in the fighting. Although a sur- 
prise as employed by the Germans, gas is by 
no means a new thing in warfare. It is 
known to date back to about 400 B.C. The 
Spartans saturated wood with pitch and sul- 
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American Soldiers Using Gas Flappers, 
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Unsted States Troops on the Lorracne Sector Ready for a Gas Attack 


(© Committee on Public Information from Underwood & Underwood.) 


phur and burned it under the walls of cities 
which they were attacking, relying upon the 
fumes to drive the defenders from the walls. 
Then the Chinese had their stinkpots. A few 
of these odoriferous devices lowered down the 
hatchway of a ship would send any lurkers 
scampering from the hold like scared rabbits. 
There was a further hint of the possibilities 
of the use of gas as a means of warfare in the 
effects of the deadly fumes from the lyddite 
shells used in the Boer war. The war be- 
tween Russia and Japan saw some slight de- 
velopment of the gas idea, but it was not until 
the ingenuity of the Germans perfected it 
that it became a factor seriously to be reck- 
oned with. Since the original chlorine gas 
of the present war the application of the idea 
has been varied. After chlorine came “ mus- 
tard” gas, which blisters the victim, and 
then “ tear ”’ gas, which makes him cry. The 
latter, although of deadly efficiency, is not 
deadly in its ultimate effects; the patient in 
time recovers and is.as well as ever before. 
But for the time being he is as completely 
out of action as if a bullet had pierced his 
heart. The gas not only causes his eyes to 
water in floods, but also creates acute de- 
pression of spirit. The victim can only weep, 
and as he weeps he loses not only the power 
but also the desire to fight; like the victim 
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Wh:ch Resemble Large Fly-swatters, 
to Fan Pocson Gas from a Trench. 
(@ Committee on Public Information from International Film Service.) 
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of seasickness, he only hopes his misery will 
end, no matter by what means. The latest 
vas wade by the Germans is both invisible 
and odorless; its effects are every bit as dev- 
astating as chlorine, but often its victims 
do not develop gas symptoms until several 
days after being exposed. As shells, bombs, 
and grenades carrying gas have succeeded 
the containers from which the gas.was dis- 
sipated in the original attacks, so has device 
followed device to combat the fumes. The 
only safe protection is the mask, and that 
must be donned quickly to be effective as a 
defense. The Medical Department of our 
army has given special attention to the prob- 
lem, and it is said that the mask worn by the 
American troops is the best extant. About 





A Gas Mask, Showing Respirator in the 
Hands of an American Soldver. 
(@ Commiitee on Public Information from Inter- 
national Film Service.) 


sixty contractors are making the parts, which 
are assembled in a Government factory em- 
ploying 4,000 men. Gas, of course, is as 
deadly to other members of the animal king- 
dom as to man; hence horses behind the lines 
are equipped with masks, and now even car- 
rier pigeons it is said. And as for rats, the 
gas has cleared the trenches of that pest in 
large measure, killing myriads of them. 
* * * 
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Lumbermen 
from Canada 
at Work in 
the Forests of 
France 


OOD in large quantities is 

W required in the construc- 
tion of trenches and for 

other military purposes; and it is 
here that the lumbermen of North 
America are doing valuable work 
on the western front. Both from 
the United States and Canada 
there have been sent, with all the 
necessary machinery, bodies of 
men to cut down the trees and 
prepare them for use by the 
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troops. The two photographs on 
this page, which were taken in a 
French forest on the Alsace fron- 
tier, show Canadian lumbermen 
unloading logs from a narrow 
gauge railroad leading direct from 
where the trees are cut to a saw- 
mill, and the logs being prepared 
for shipment just after the trees 
have been cut. Military neces- 
sity has caused both France and 
England to sacrifice many of 
their most valuable and beautiful 
forests, to which loss must be 
added all those other forests 
which have been destroyed by 
gunfire and in the course of fight- 
ing in Flanders and France. Even 
with vigorous reafforestation 
measures, it will require years be- 
fore the ravages of war can be 
made good. In the meanwhile, 
the lumbermen from the United 
States and Canada, who are the 
most skilled experts in this kind 
of work, are rendering the Allies 
valuable assistance. One of the 
first detachments which went to 
France with Pershing’s army con- 
sisted of foresters, while the 
British army has both in England 
and France had the services of 
Canadian lumbermen. 


(Photographs from the Gilliam Service.) 
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